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mortal dread of incriminating them¬ 
selves, Acid House adherents frequently 
deny their favoured intoxicant carries 
any side effects. Don’t believe them. 
The music would be nothing without 
them. If it didn’t dissolve barriers of 
Time and Space, opening up escape 


you’d be better off dancing to a well- 
by Biba Kopf tempered metronome. This latest strain 
bends parallel tracks of electronic 
meditation, atmospherics and dervish trance rhythms to the 
point they cross, fuse, meld. In this new reconciliatory age, 
’70s Berlin "head" bands Tangerine Dream and Ashra 
Tempel are no doubt bemused to find themselves, after a 
decade of vilification, waltzing in the most fashionable clubs. 
They’re undoubted influences on the engaging electronic 
kitsch of The Orb 12" “A Huge Evergrowing Brain That 
Rules From The Centre Of The Ultra World" (Wau! Mr 
Modo) - a most accomplished montage of ambient elements, 
including running water, an old Minnie Ripperton hit, and 
om/Ohm hums. 

Much of its impact, however, was anticipated by a Viennese 
group Monoton, whose double LP Austromechana (Monoton- 
product 07) vividly divined from Euro-electro and minimalist 
rigour a common pulse that would entrance both head and 
feet. Neglected when released a decade ago, its time has finally 


everything, even private trance and electronic 
nusic, be publicly mediated by dancing beats? 
Dionysus forbid. With a little encouragement Acid House 
might profanely illuminate the work of montage peers and 
sound-painting pioneers, like Peter Principle, formerly of 
Tuxedomoon. His excellent Tone Poem (Made To Measure) 
works to a hidden pulse. Its fields of pealing noise are parted 
by central rising/falling rhythm motifs with the melancholy 
ice-grey 


Music but a drone away from the dronomania of Savage 
Republic, who split up after their bitter, argumentative 1988 
European tour. Not before recording Custom (Fundamental) 
over three fraught days in Thessaloniki, Greece. A valuable, if 
scrappy valedictory. Customs combines the primitive urgency 
of their earliest recordings (any number of bass noises rumb¬ 
ling through the sewers gasping after air), with March Or Die! 
single note guitar instrumentals and a recurring Theodorakis 
fixation. The final instrumental “Archtype” is a splendid 
summary, even as it finishes with the guitars shearing away 

their singular sand-blind vision. 


Nineteen years after his 
death, Jimi Hendrix is back in the 
news. Charles Shaar Murray’s provocative 
biographical study CrossTown Traffic: 
fusion Hendrix And Post War Pop (Faber) 

notes Hendrix’s role in making jazz- 
fusion a living possibility but doesn’t 
give this side of his work the extended 
consideration it merits. Murray is up¬ 
front about his personal distaste for 
what he dismisses as jazz-rock and his 
by Paul Gilroy understanding of the Hendrix legacy 


Listening to PDB’s extraordinary new album (DIW Re¬ 
cords, Japan) is a useful corrective to Murray’s rockist myopia. 
PDB was a trio comprising the mercurial Hiram Bullock on 
guitar, Jaco Pastorious on bass and ace drummer Kenwood 
Dennard, a sometime associate of Pat Martino. Their one and 
only album was recorded live in Boston in February 1986, 
shortly before Jaco’s tragic death. Though its feeble sub- 
walkman sound quality is appalling, the conspicuous power 
and expressionist intelligence of this great band is unmistak- 


Their collective debt to Hendrix is striking. It comes across 
in the audacious conception and structure of the music even if 
the dazzling version of "Little Wing" which was a highlight of 
their live shows has not been included. Bullock is the nearest 
thing to Jimi’s spirit that neo-hoodoo music-making currently 
has. He has now effectively gone beyond the master by adding 
a deep understanding of jazz harmony to the new vocabulary 
which Hendrix gave the electric guitar. He steers his dynamic 
partners through a devastating version of Bobbie Gentry’s 
"Ode To Billie Joe” and shows sublime skill on the angular 
bluesbop solos that grace the band’s interpretation of "Invita¬ 
tion". Jaco’s “Three Views Of A Secret" and Herbie Hancock’s 
"Dolphin Dance" are also included though Hiram’s own “Son 
Of Creeper” gets the award for its reggaematic verve and its 
transgressive vitality. This energetic, uncompromising 
rhythm and jazz music is the best possible response to all the 
bullshit currently being talked about the rise of "Black Rock”. 
What we need now is a properly recorded album from the 
Band Of Doom, another of Bullock’s downtown jamming 
outfits which pairs him with keyboard player Delmar Brown, 

Pat Martino’s own career was put on pause after he was 
cruelly struck down by a brain aneurysm in 1980. The surgery 
he endured took away his musical memory and he has had to 
re-learn all the delicacy and minimalist elegance which make 
his late 70s albums like Starbright and Joyous Lake so highly 
prized. The recovery of his special powers seems to be 
completed with the appearance of The Return (Muse), a brood¬ 
ing live album featuring Steve LaSpina and Joey Baron. 
















































































An exuberant evening was had by all at the Queen Elizabeth 
Hall, on 7 December when the presentation of the British Jazz 
Awards took place. For our fourth annual event we hosted an 
evening full of great music - sets by Christopher Hollyday, 
creating a stir on his UK debut, with the crack all-British 
line-up of Jason Rebello, Gary Crosby and Winston Clifford 
behind him; and the memorable encounter between John 
Scofield and Andy Sheppard, with Mick Hutton and Mark 
Mondesir in support. 

The Awards themselves saw previous winners Andy Sheppard 


and Cleveland Watkiss reaffirming their status, with such 
newcomers as Orphy Robinson and Roadside Picnic coming 

our special winners, John Surman and George Russell — who 
flew in especially to receive his Award. 

Our special thanks to our co-sponsors The Guardian and 
Imp>orted Elephant Beer, without whom none of this could 
have happened; to all our Awards presenters on the night; and 
to all of you who voted in our best-supported event to date. On 
to 1990! 
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hear it 


Wire is where music comes first. But until now, we’ve only 
been able to give you words and photographs to satisfy your 
appetite for jazz and new music. As from next month, we can 
give you sound as well. 

Beginning with the March issue, we’ll be offering exclusive, 
limited edition cassettes to our readers, each featuring an 
outstanding set of music from the sort of players you’re likely 
to find in the pages of Wire. It might be a session of 
improvised music; a live recording of small-group swing; a 
sequence of piano solos or a big band in full blast. Whatever it 
is, it’s going to be great music - and only available through 
this magazine. 

Each cassette will be produced to the finest of Wire 
standards with full documentation in a numbered, limited 
edition — all at a very modest price. There will be a special 
subscriber’s rate for each tape - itself another reason to join the 
ranks of Wire subscribers. And once the edition is sold out, 
there will be no more, so every cassette will be a collector’s 

We hope to produce several tapes during the year. They will 
only be available through the Wire offices. Look out for all 
details on the first edition next month - in the pages of the 
world’s jazz and new music magazine. 


wire cassettes. theyVe the reel thing. 



Venture 

Greet The 90's With 



Micheal Nyman 
A Zed And Two Noughts 

Perhaps the most popular 
of the Nyman / Greenaway 
soundtracks but 
previously unavailable 
on cassette or CD. 
Features the Zoo 
Orchestra, Nyman and 
Alexander Balanesu. 

VE/TCVE/CDVE 54 

Ronald Shannon 
Jackson Taboo 

Previously unreleased 88 
Decoding Society 
session featuring 
bassist 
Melvin Gibbs, 

Jackson and Living 
Colour guitarist 
Vernon Reid. 

VE/TCVE/CDVE 47 


Akira Sakata 
Mooka 

A power trio for 
the 90's featuring 
Japanese sax 
screamer Sakata, 
drummer Ronald 
Shannon Jackson and 
bassist / producer 
Bill Laswell. 

VE/TCVE/CDVE 46 
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new york 


New Music America 89, the tenth anniversary of the 
New Music New York fest that begot the Soho generation - 
Philip Glass, Laurie Anderson, Brian Eno as artiste, et al — 
sounded more like the echo of an era than a cymbal crash into a 
brave new decade. From Brooklyn Academy of Music’s opulent 
sponsorship through the eager participation of most other 
prestige not-for-profits (the Kitchen, Dance Theater Work¬ 
shop, Roulette, Experimental Intermedia Foundation, Pros¬ 
pect Park’s Picnic House, La Mama, P.S. 122, the Society for 
Electro-Acousic Music in the United States, the Whitney 
Museum at Philip Morris companies' world headquarters, 
WNYC-FM broadcasting nationwide), a commercial though 
arguably altruistic Knitting Factory and unquestionably sleazy 
The World, an often fractious community joined to somewhat 

Hence the gala BAM opening, with a climactic excerpt of 
Einstein On The Beach and Kronos Quartet’s clamorous commis¬ 
sion from Steve Reich, “Different Trains”, sharing the bill 
with Bob Telson’s high-pop band Little Village, a mediocre 
rap trio called The Brand Nubians and recalled-to-life Moon- 
dog doing a pale (pun intended) imitation of Sun Ra. Celeb 
appearances by The Grateful Dead’s Bob Weir, Allen Gins¬ 
berg, and fave rave Anderson, who snapped a flash-photo of 
the opera house audience behind masks of a beaming 10-year- 
old’s freckled face. The post-gala party where “entertainment” 
from the Skatalites, Otis Clay and the Chicago Fire, wannabe- 
from-California Raybeats and Haitian escapees Tabou Combo 

(read: backbeat) soul. And, at the end of more than 70 events 
comprising some 100 performances by nearly 700 musicians, a 
final “Night Of A Thousand Bands" claiming “new music” is 
what’s played by the monstrous (compliment intended) young 
Butthole Surfers as well as 70-plus year-old Cuban bassist 
Israel “Cachao” Lopez, the World Saxophone Quartet (Hem¬ 
phill’s been replaced by Arthur Blythe) with Senegalese 
drummers as well as naive Cambodian and Ethiopian assimila- 

improvisers like Bobby Previte, Ned Rothenberg and Paul 
Dresher. 

Pluralism and heterogeneity were clearly aspects of 80s 
culture, and fest producer Yale Evelev, formerly of New Music 
Distribution Service, did yeoman’s work to include under the 

added to the schedule just days before the fest began in 
response to an angry letter from artists who felt they'd been 


excluded. But even considering such satisfactions as the 
Heiner Goebbels—Heiner Muller collaboration “Man In The 
Elevator”; Jay Clayton and Urzula Dudziak’s unpretentious 
Vocal Choir; clarinettist John Carter’s ambitious septet plus 
singers, “Shadows On A Wall”; Lester Bowie’s Brass Fantasy 

troupe; Robin Holcomb’s pristine if lugubrious song cycle 
“Angels At The Four Corners”; Lawrence Douglas “Butch” 
Morris’s weeklong residence of open rehearsals and trio, 
quartet, then large ensemble performances; ripe collective 
improvisation by Musica Elettronica Viva - NMA seemed like 
an over-the-shoulder glance. Biggest disappointments were 
Kip Hanrahan’s murky meditation, which squandered the 
talents of worthies from jazz, salsa, New Orleans, and 
elsewhere; David Lynch and Angelo Badalamenti’s visually 
stunning but musically vacuous setting for lip-syncer Julee 
Cruise; Ronald Shannon Jackson’s self-indulgent solo after 
Ginger Baker, ill, bowed out of their scheduled duet; and 
diversely flawed symphonic efforts by John Zorn, Butch 
Morris, Robert Moran, and Moondog for the Brooklyn 
Philharmonic conducted by Tania Leon (Gloria Coates’s 
"Music In Abstract Lines” was fine, within the idiom). David 
Byrne was this fest’s Brian Eno. 

Well, there’s no denying it was fun, racing all over town 
and still missing concerts of promise (Conlon Nancarrow and 
Trimpin’s pieces for computer-controlled pianos; free funk by 
Melvin Gibbs, Shannon Jackson and Pete Cosey; “American 
Scenes” by Chicagoan Ed Wilkerson, Fred Frith and Igram 
Marshall; a day-long retrospective of multi-dimensional 
Frederic Rzewski). Can’t be everywhere, however one tries. 
And it’s been that way since I got to New York. 

Why did such random gigs as Julius Hemphill’s quartet 
with Baikida Carroll, Fred Hopkins and Andrew Cyrille at the 
Alternative Museum; the double feature of Jack Dejohnette’s 
combo with saxists Greg Osby and Gary Thomas and Arthur 
Blythe’s quartet at the Blue Note; and Charlie Haden’s scrappy 
Liberation Music Orchestra at the Vanguard seem more 
present tense than back to the future? Maybe it’s as Lester 
Bowie said at the Art Ensemble of Chicago’s New Year’s Eve 
party, held in the post-modern Brooklyn brownstone where 
the AEC has been producing Defunkt, South African players, 
and Cecil Taylor, among others, for Japan’s Disk Union label. 

building towards it, and towards 2000. Well, it’s arrived. 
Yeah,” Bowie declared, jubilantly, “it’s happening now." • 











































time on his hands 



"Excuse me," says an elder friend who is a veritable 
institution on the New York jazz scene, "but I’m gonna move 
up front so I can watch Billy’s hands.” 

The scenario repeats itself, with variations, in the succeed¬ 
ing nights during Higgins’s two week date at Sweet Basil with 
Cedar Walton and Ron Carter: a doorman from another club 
picks up his beer and wanders to the alcove behind the drum 
kit where he stands motionless for the rest of the set, peering 
over Billy’s shoulder. Drummer Carl Allen, standing behind 
me, lets out a low moan during Walton’s solo. “Man,” he says, 
“Higgins swings so hard you can feel his pulse even when he’s 
not playin’.” 

unmistakable it is eponymous; yet restraint, self-effacement 
are his power tools. Focusing on Higgins in a trio or quartet 
can be a vertiginous excursion into the dynamics of figure and 
ground. An example: In 1982, Walton and Carter recorded 
"My Funny Valentine” as a duo. {Heart And Soul, Timeless 
Records.) The arrangement employed the bare bones of a bass 
line that is almost sinister in character, stealthy, modestly 
funky. Listening to the tune live, with Higgins on drums, one 

walking, stalking, quoting ("Rock-A-Bye Baby”, among other 
things), unabashedly seducing the imagined Valentine, who at 
this point is hapless prey. It’s a case of whodunnit, and the 
devastation is in large part wrought by the spectral presence of 
Higgins, who pops out like thunder at the bridge, just long 
and hard enough to remind us of the volatility of the situation, 
then recedes to an echo of Carter’s steady rainfall. 

Higgins’s playing tends to evoke larger worlds, juxtaposi¬ 


tions and comparisons that quickly evolve into superlatives. 
He is possibly the most melodic drummer ever to grace the 
instrument. His legendary cymbal work is so luminous it 
summons images of natural phenomena - whitecaps; moon¬ 
light on the floor of an empty room. Or it is bell-like, 

whispers. The rhythm of his solos is so compelling it can make 
you unwittingly alter your breathing in tempo. On one 
occasion, 1 spontaneously remarked, "Every time I hear you 
play, I feel blessed'. Tapping on his knee in the back seat of 
Walton’s car, Higgins looked over and smiled. “It’s the 
music,” he demurred. 

When one gets to know Billy Higgins, these seeming¬ 
ly simple statements take on the profundity of a Zen koan. 
They are delivered by one who now possesses, as the Bible 
says, the peace that surpasseth all understanding, but they 
have evolved through the changes as Higgins has. He started 
playing drums when he was five years old; he is now 53, and in 
his own words, has "been in some strange circumstances”. He 
works almost continually, and says he learns something every 

inconceivable number of trips to the stand, I wondered if there 
was a point at which he felt he had ‘arrived’ at his sound. 

"No, no, no. Because the sound keeps changing. Once you 
’arrive,’ it’s all over. You’ve got to keep evolving from day one 
fill the time you leave the planet. It’s a process. It’s a journey, 

that he wanted to play the drums. “I’d seen some guys play 













when I was very little,” he says, “and when I saw them play, I 
knew that was what I wanted to do, without a doubt.” 

Johnny Kirkwood, a drummer who worked with Louis 
Jordan and Dinah Washington, among others, and who lived 
near Higgins in Los Angeles, helped Billy realize his dream. 
"At that time,” Higgins recalls, “jazz was the standard music 
in the neighbourhood. Johnny used to take me around to hear 
all the bands. With young kids, there’s always got to be 
somebody to show you the way, to encourage you. And he also 
encouraged me in how to live life. I grew up without a father, 
so he was kind of like a father figure.” 

Higgins’s mother, now 86,was also unfailingly supportive. 
“She would say that if I’m going to play these things, I better 
learn how to really play them! But I didn’t have any 
reservations; I didn’t have anything else that really made my 
heart feel good.” 

Performing, practising and listening alone became a main¬ 
stay in Higgins's self-education,wherein he set aboutwhat he 
continually refers to as “training your ear’! “When 1 used to 
listen to records,” he says, “I used to listen to Charlie Parker 
and Miles and Dizzy, and what they were playing would 
fascinate me, so I would try to emulate their phrases instead of 
the drummer’s phrases, because as far as the phrasing was 
concerned, the drummers were limited, they had a role to 
play. But to understand how the trump>et and sax players were 
soloing, and the rhythms they were playing, I would try to 
learn that, and the more I would do that, the more it would 

Higgins’s aim was to“implant the music in my head”,and 
apply the melodic situations to the drums. Often, he would 
play in duo with a saxophonist, and his description of the 
experience gives some insight into his rarefied modus operandi. 
“You have to play two roles, in order to make the sax player be 
able to hear harmonically. In order to get the whole picture of 
the music, there’s an imaginary bass player and an imaginary 
piano player playing in your head. You have to play a certain 
something to give the saxophone player the illusion that 
something else is going on. ” Rather than playing to accommo¬ 
date the imaginary instruments, Higgins says, “I would play 


Higgins, who kept playing throughout his school years, 
met up with Don Cherry and an alto saxophonist named 
George Newman at Jacob Reese High School, and with 
Newman doubling on piano and New York bassist PeeWee 
Williams in tow, they formed a band called the Jazz Messiahs 
and travelled up and down the West Coast. In the early 50s, 
saxophonist James Clay came on the scene from Texas, and 
introduced Billy to Ornette Coleman. When drummer Ed 
Blackwell returned to his native New Orleans for a time, 
Higgins began to play with Ornette. 


point, but downplays the flap that ensued over Ornette’s 
"That was how I got to New York,” he says. “Ornette had a 


lot of original music, and you couldn’t do nothin’ in Los 
Angeles, so Percy Heath, John Lewis, and Nesuhi Ertegun got 
us into the Five Spot. Certain people dug the music, certain 
people didn’t dig it, but I wasn’t concerned with that then, 
because I was trying to learn what was going on,” he recalls. 
“What people said or thought never bothered me, because they 

Higgins personally had no difficulty with Coleman’s music, 
because “Ornette was beautiful and he was sincere. If you go 
into a situation where somebody says, ‘I can do this,’ and you 
have the attitude that they can't do it, it’s not gonna happen. 
But if you think, ‘I’ll see what I can do with it,’ and try to 
integrate the drums into the music, that’s a different story. 
See, playing the drums is one thing, but playing music is a 
totally different trip.” 

Higgins remembers those who were receptive: “Trane used 
to come around all the time. He used to come and play, and be 
inquisitive about what was going on, because his mind was 
open. And Miles, same way. Miles used to come in and play 
with us, Charlie Haden, Roy Haynes ... he was there almost 
all the time. And right now,” Higgins adds, “Ornette is doing 
the same thing he was doing then: writing music and playing 

Higgins then worked with Thelonious Monk for about five 
months, but had to return to California, which, after a few 
years, he found insufferable. When Coltrane came through, 
Higgins left with him. Since he didn’t have a cabaret card, he 
worked in a variety of speakeasys in New York, and during the 
60s and 70s, played with a host of people, including Trane, 
Sonny Rollins, and Lee Morgan. It was the era Higgins 
remembers as “the whole Blue Note period, with such a wealth 
1 New York". 

Higgins also worked steadily with Cedar Walton, an 
association which continues to this day. “Cedar and I had a 
quartet, and we used to use different saxophone players; first it 
was Hank Mobley, then Clifford Jordan, then George Cole¬ 
man, then Bob Berg.” Much of the time Sam Jones played 
bass, and he proved to be an inspiration for Billy. “I learned so 
much from him and the way he conducted himself,” Billy says. 
"He would never drink when he played. After he got off the 
bandstand he might have a beer, and you know how long he 
lasted. Every night he gave 100 percent. And you can name all 
these bands that have been successful, like Cannonball’s band, 
the Oscar Peterson trio, everybody that he’s ever been with, 
something happened. He’s a very important musician, and a 
special human being at the same time.” 

There came another turning p>oint for Billy in 1977, when 
he became a Muslim. Higgins, who encapsulates his past 
life-style in a phrase, “strung out for so long,” was living in 
Brooklyn when Jackie McLean and some other friends intro¬ 
duced him to Islam. “I needed something very strong to get 
out of the situation I was in. It helped me straighten the whole 
thing out. If you do it like it's supposed to be done, it’s on the 
money. And it’s structural. Without structure, it’s over. 
You’re just like paper in the wind.” 

continued on page 72 




FOR SAIL 340 COMMODORES FROM 1944 THROUGH EARIY1945. 

All retransferred and remastered onto 23 IPs 
incorporating Mosaic's unsurpassed standards 
of sound quality. 

Deluxe box and lavish 48-page book 
included. Priced below 1944 market value. 

Only 2500 sets available. Please order 
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80s greats: take ten 


Last month we printed our selection 
of 40 essential albums from the 80s and 
invited you, the readers, to vote for a further 
ten LPs, to make up a definitive Top 50 of the 

Well, the sacks of mail are still rolling in - 
which only goes to show Wire readers are no 

- but by the cut-off date of 22 December, the 
ten LPs listed below were well ahead of the 
field. Amazingly, nearly everyone voted for 
completely different selections of LPs {several 
hundred nominations in all!), making cal¬ 
culations on the office abacus extremely com¬ 
plex; but it's hard to argue with the outcome — 
the ten LPs you’ve chosen were certainly among 

significance below, and overleaf we print the 
full and final Top 50 chart. Our thanks to 
everyone who voted - now for the noisy 90s! 

Contributors: Jack Cooke, Mike Fish, Gra¬ 
ham Lock, Brian Morton, Ben Watson. 



light of the AACM, Muhal Richard Abrams's 
work had received only sporadic documenta¬ 
tion before Black Saint began to record his 
music in the late 70s. Though a brilliant 
pianist (master of stride, bebop, avant-garde), 

which emerge most forcefully on records like 
Mama And Daddy, Blues Forever and Rejoicing 
With The Light. The latter LP, boasting a 

of Abrams’s writing, from the joyous Fletcher 
Henderson/Don Redman/Benny Carter tribute 




Jack Dejohnette's Special Edition 






























HAT HUT RECORDS PRESENTS 



he pastoral melodicism of Anthony's 
soprano sax, to the spry sopranlno and 
"-im duet dance at the close, the mv'- 


CONTEMPORARY 
MUSIC NETWORK 



HILTON RUIZ 


LEW SOLOFF trumpet FRANCISCO CENTENO b< 


nlze the humor (the fragility of Ho 
chimes against Braxton's gruff contra- 
bass-clarinet), the adaptiveness (after 
the initial alto explosion, with Max on 
traps, hear how Braxton Insinuates his 


arcM^tonic alto solo^- ^second - 
off of a self-generated three-note cell 
while tom-toms thunderX expertise 
(Roach keeping an intricate and regu¬ 
lar bass drum pattern while forging 
deft counter-rhythms with his hands), 
simplicity (Max’s barest baokbeat 
which, in its dynamically effective lack 
of extravagmce, inspires Braxton’s 

t^ traditional t^^^ recogni^^ese 
characteristics while maintaining 
contact with the ritual importance of 
the total experience is to share the 

fulness, with the musicians. It’s a rare 
opportunity. But it’s here. 

- Art Lange 
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SEE LISTINGS FOR TOUR DETAILS. FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, 
CONTACT CMN ■ Tel; (01) 629 9495 ext, 287/336. 















you wish to see; listen. 


ECM NEW SERIES 



hearing is a step towards vision. 


So said 12th century Saint Bernard de Clairvaux, one of our 
earliest subscribers. Of course, subscription rates were a little 
cheaper back in the Dark Ages, but our new 1990 rates (UK 
£20; Europe £25; USA $50) are still a substantial saving on 
the cover price. Plus you're guaranteed a year’s worth of the 
world’s finest jazz and new music magazine delivered straight 
to your door. So don't get lost in the Deaf Ages — subscribe to 
Wire now! 


bach 


the 


future 


And - for this month only - we are able to offer a uniquely 
exciting bonus to new subscribers. Thanks to the good offices 
of the ECM label and their UK distributors New Note, we 
have a selection of five sensational recordings from the 
ground-breaking, barrier-busting ECM New Series of contem¬ 
porary and classical musics to give away. 

Keith Jarrett Goldberg Variations. Following his success with 
The Well-Tempered Clavier, the maestro of modern jazz 
keyboards returns to the harpsichord for his second close 
encounter with the grand-master of the western classical 


tradition. 

Arvo part Passio. The latest religious masterpiece by the 
most acclaimed composer of the 1980s. Passio, performed by 
the Hilliard Ensemble, was hailed by Brian Morton in Wire 

Gavin Bryars Three Viennese Dancers. Four pieces by Leices¬ 
ter’s finest, including the First String Quartet (played by the 
Arditti) and First Viennese Dance, performed by French horn 


virtuoso Pascal Pongy and celebrated percussionist Charles 
Fullbrook. 

Paul Hiliier Proensa. The evocative and alluring songs of the 
mediaeval troubadors, superbly sung by Paul Hiliier with 
discreet accompaniment on lute, harp, psaltery and vielle. St 
Bernard says, “Progrede! Non ad hunc modum similis num- 
quam scribent.” 

Various Artists ECM New Series. A special 15-track, 70- 
minute sampler from the series that transcends all musical 
categories. Composers and performers featured include JS 
Bach, Jan Garbarek, Paul Hindemith, Meredith Monk, Arvo 
Part, Shankar, Thomas Tallis, Tania/Pierre Favre and many 

Please note that the sampler is available on CD only; the 
other items are offered on LP only. 

Just write your choice on the subscription form in this issue 
and mail it (with your money) to reach us by 16 February, 
when the offer must close. 


wire * your hearing aid to 20/20 vision 







MIKE WESTBROOK BAND 

Off Abbey Road - The Music of The Beatles 

New album on enjo Records First UK performances L 

CD-TIP888805-2 -m/ Cassette-TIP847805-4 2 

Y Sheffield, Leadmill P 

UK release: 12th February 1990 14, pg^; 2 

1 •,'j Distributed in the UK by York, Arts Centre P 
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sometimes snake. Quite little. Small small dragon. What is 
that? Not snake. Not frog. Like dragon, but not dragon. 
Between frog and dragon.” 

Lizard? 

“Yes, yes, lizard. That’s it! We were drinking, Laswell, 
Kondo, Brotzmann, me. And Brotzmann eat lizard. I can’t 
bear it. It's OK to drink as much as you can, but not lizard! 
He’s the only guy that can do that.” 

And suddenly this tiny, charming, easygoing man mimes 
incredulous disgust. Seigen Ono can match his pal Brotzmann 
drink for drink, right up to the moment the massive Teuton 

I can’t help feeling that I’m missing some subtlety here. 

Ono’s career has a fantasy quality, ever since he 
realised he was too small to be a sportsman. Things just 
seemed to go right. He has no formal training in music and it’s 
barely five years since his first recording — but when volumes 
one and two of Comme Des Garmons were released last year, on 
limited edition, in Japan, they sold out in three days. Since 
then, the two albums between them have sold 30,000 copies, 


Ono, who began as an impoverished studio dogsbody at 
Tokyo’s deluxe Onkio Haus, rose - fast — to be their senior 

uncanny talents with machinery (his explanation). Now he can 
draw on perhaps the most illustrious, flexible, bankable rosta of 


avant-global session musicians, advisors, working critics or 
personal circle fans presently available to anyone for his 
wide-ranging sound paintings (although it’s probable that any 
two at any one time are not on speaking terms). They include, 
after all, in one capacity or another, John Zorn, Arto Lindsay, 
John Lurie, Ned Rothenberg, Hank Roberts, Toshinori Kon¬ 
do, Riuichi Sakamoto, Last Exit and Laswell’s transworld 
mob, Robert Fripp, David Sylvian and the two Holgers (Hiller 
and Czukay). Who add up to a hitech underground of 
internationally networked crosstalk that’s held together by 
long-distance phone-calls and flights. 

"The only place 1 could do the production was in New 
York, because all the musicians I need are in New York. 1 
spend maybe three months a year in Tokyo. John Zorn spends 


Factory in New York? That’s my favourite place now, just for 
hanging out. New York’s no place to live, but I do the 

Which came first, his total self-confidence or his apparently 
effortless success? Impossible to say. He was born in 1958. 
The first music he remembers hearing, he says, is The Beatles. 
He played guitar in a rock group as a teenager (although he 
wanted to play jazz, he says he still isn’t good enough), and 
pigged out as a listener on the imported brainyteen swagger of 
ProgRock: Roxy Music, King Crimson, Yes and ELP. He 

ill-regarded music still gets to him. And I love him for that. 

“Fve started to buy them all again, on CD. In those times I 
couldn’t fix together what Coltrane does and what Ornette 

But now I can see it’s all the same thing. This is still very 60s, 


At the end of the 60s, Free Jazz cooled out, shifted into 
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Queering the Pitches 

state of musk in the 90s, Richard Scott 
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A BRILLIANTLY gifted cello soloist, Rohan de Saram 
has lived and studied in Sri Lanka, Sheffield, Siena and Puerto 
Rico. Since 1977 he has received international acclaim as a 
member of the Arditti String Quartet, who have a unique, 
total commitment to new music and the music of this century. 
The quartet’s work with Ligeti, Cage, Xenakis and Lutoslaws- 
ki has formed a stable part of the repertoire, while they also 
perform a hectic schedule including around 50 new pieces 
every year. This year Gramavision are paying them the 
compliment of releasing a recording (including works by 
Beethoven, Xenakis, Nancarrow and Reynolds) under their 
own name rather than the composers’. 

Through all this de Saram has maintained close contact with 
Sri Lankan music, which he still plays. If that isn't enough, 
since 1985 he has also been exploring the furthest boundaries 
of noise, sound and silence with the classic free improvisation 
ensemble AMM. This depth and breadth of involvement with 
the music of our age have given him a particularly incisive 
understanding of its present historical condition. 


RDS. From my childhood in Sri Lanka I was taught the 
piano, maybe the quintessence of western music. There were 
good teachers of piano but very few teachers of other instru¬ 
ments. My parents, who were keen amateur musicians, heard 
that there was a very good cellist, a refugee from Warsaw. I 
was eight at the time and it was he who insisted I should take 
up western music. I had never heard of the cello before that. It 
could have been a drum for all I knew! 

So that is how I started the western music and the eastern 
music I have done more or less parallel with it. I play Sri 
Lankan music, mainly drum music - whose rhythms are 
absolutely extraordinary. I have been interested in those since 
being a child. Ceylon has been ruled by western powers for 
three, four hundred years, with the Portuguese, Dutch and 
British invasions. So it has been a part of our life to have both 
east and west. It may not be the best of east and west but it has 


The fact of improvisation is something that has been 
fundamental to eastern music, and to western music right up 
to the early 20th century when writing became such an 
important thing and improvisation just fell out, it was 
dropped. And now the written symbol has become all- 
important in so-called classical music. So the player has 
become merely an observer of extremely difficult and often 
very minutely notated scores. But I think the improvisation 
tradition that was prevalent in old Europe is something that is 
a vital part of music. It is an Intrinsic part of music, a basic 
form of composition really. A way of knowing how to build a 
piece, but you do it on the spur of the moment. 

When I am doing improvisation with AMM it really is a 
form of composition because to be successful the parts have got 
to have a meaningful relation, the whole has got to have a 
certain sense of direction, even in so-called free improvisation. 
In AMM I think we have discovered that free does not mean 
free in the sense that we can do anything at all, but free in the 
sense that we do not have preconceived rules to guide us. We 
don’t have any preconceived 16-bar harmonic material like 
jazz, or like the Raga system, or even like Bach, that is all that 
the freedom consists of But, nevertheless, even though we 
don’t have these preconceived things in the free improvisation, 
the fact remains that to create an intelligible and meaningful 
piece we have got to take motivic structures, whether they be 
melodic, whether they be harmonic, whether they be rhyth¬ 
mic, and be able to build something from them like a 
composer does. That is how we work, I think. 

RS: What do you think are the advantages and drawbacks of that 
freedom? Its specific qualities? 

RDS: In free improvisation there must be more of the 
element of the unpremeditated and of course the range of 
colour is infinitely wider than one would get in the classical 
media. That makes it in a way all the harder. When one has 
such an immense material to draw on I think there is the 
danger that it becomes a sprawling mess of uncoordinated 

able to build something that is intelligible. Stravinsky said 
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truth comes marching in 


. Here, i 


It falsehood? What is this ‘truth’? 

ic attitude it would be 


Truth, as opposed to 
Marcus Roberts patiently, Si 

audacious, but you have to 
talk about the intention of the document itself, which is to pay 
homage to the great range of great American Jazz artists we 
have had. Duke, Monk, Coltrane, Billie Holiday, Bessie 
Smith, all of those people who have enriched my life with their 
documentation. What I wanted to try and do was pay tribute 
to those people by dedicating my first recording to them. 

“When I’m talking about ‘The Truth Is Spoken Here’, I'm 
talking about Louis Armstrong. Even though I never came 
into personal contact with a whole pile of these people, the 
power and richness of their individual legacies are still strong 
enough to touch me in a profound type of way. Maybe after a 

let's not forget that Elvin Jones and the great Charlie Rouse are 
on this document.You don’t get closer to the truth than that." 

Marcus folds his hands, as if musing on the truth. How does 
a young man go about discovering this kind of music? 

"In this era it’s difficult, because the education system is so 
poor. You’re not going to go to any high school and find 
Monk’s records played for the children. But through other 
young men coming out and playing the music and as we try to 
improve the education system maybe ic will become more 
accessible to the children, so that they can make their own 
cultural decisions, as opposed to the media making them for 

How, then, did Roberts manage to encounter this music? 

“Well, you know, I started out in the church, and one of the 
first great people I heard singing on a record was Mahalia 
Jackson. She certainly was one of the great musical and 
spiritual leaders of our time. Just that sound, you know, that 
sound, of integrity and spirituality, was something I was lucky 
to find out about. I turned on the radio one day by accident 
when they were playing some Duke Ellington, and I remem¬ 
ber thinking, what is this? I was very fascinated and curious 
about it. It sounded great. Just the sound of it. Whatever it 
was, it was something far above what I had experience of. 
Then Miles, when he was playing jazz, Coltrane, Charlie 
Parker, just as many cats as I could check out.’’ 


H F. WAS born in Jacksonville, Florida in 1963 and he still 
lives in the same state, in Tallahassee, although he notes a 
little ruefully that he only gets to be at home for about seven 
nights in every month. He stood by the instrument he started 
out with, the piano, although he studied the saxophone for, 
“oh, five or six years. I wouldn’t consider myself to be a 
saxophonist, though.” Five or six years. Well. 

Roberts was already a formidable technician when in his 
teens, but it was joining Wynton Marsalis’s group for J Mood 
in 1985 that set his star in the ascendant. Though he sounds 
less freewheeling than his predecessor, Kenny Kirkland, 
there's already a concentrated use of resource on chat session 
which he’s built on since. The Live At Blues Alley set, recorded 
a year later, allows him more elbow room, and in what is a 
Marsalis Masterclass - with its multiple variations on a 

Roberts is impeccable, civilised, attentive to every possibility. 
Where Wynton finds a bubbling, playful edge that has 

Roberts can often seem strait-laced, but he makes a beautiful 
foil. On the first version of “Juan”, following a crashing 
trumpet climax, the pianist takes his own path through a long 
sequence of choruses, ordering the solo with thematic correct¬ 
ness and finishing up with a decisive statement. 

Monk and Ellington, his favourite forefathers, seem to 
haunt his hands, and both receive specific dedications in The 
Truth Is Spoken Here. Besides the presence of “Blue Monk", 
“Single Petal Of A Rose" and “In A Mellow Tone", Roberts's 
originals sometimes suggest an adroit grafting of Ellington’s 

Delfeayo Marsalis’s declamations on the sleeve: he suggests 
that Marcus is “the only musician of this generation whose 
performances and compositions truly capture the Blues essen¬ 
tials” (with friends like Delfeayo . . .). The music speaks 
better for itself. “Blue Monk” is a little deliberate, “Single 
Petal” a shade too reverent, but the swing of “Mellow Tone”, 
graced by a valedictory turn from Charlie Rouse, is deliciously 
cooked; “Maurella” suggests the desolate plaint of Wayne 
Shorter’s ballads; and the blues transformation of “Country By 
Choice” fashions a group performance of profound strength. 

Elvin Jones, an unlikely choice on the face of it, and 
Wynton himself are in royal form for the date. But the tone of 
the record comes from Roberts’s own even, unambiguous 
manner. He meets solo and comping duties with the same 

















ECM - IN THE U.K. 


ON TOUR - KENNY WHEELER 


Kenny celebrates his 60th birthday with a 13-date 
nation-wide tour, ending on February 1 st. 

For details phone: Contemporary Music Network on:- 
01 629 9495 (ext. 336 or 287) 



KENNY WHEELEFI/ 

Doubie, Doubie You 
ECM1262 (LP) 8156752 (CD) 
This much-acciaimed aibum from 
1983 is now avaiiable on CD for the 
first time. 


KENNY WHEELEFt/Gnu High 
ECM1069 (LP) 8255912 (CD) 
“Gnu High .... is the first his four 
IPs for the German ECM iabei: are 
recommended, though Gnu High has 
a sense of spaciousness, intimacy 
and unhurried assurance that makes 
a favourite.” 

(Graham Lock, WiRE, New Year 1990) 



KENNY WHEELER/Deer Wan 
ECM1102 (LP) 8293852 (CD) 
1977 aibum featuring Jan Garbarek, 
John Abercrombie and Ralph Towner 
as well as regulars, Dave Holland and 
Jack DeJohnette, 


ON ALBUM - FIRST HOUSE 

FIRST HOUSE/Cantilena 
ECM1393 (LP) 8396192 (CD) 

Brand new release from impressive 
British line-up featuring: Ken Stubbs 
(alto sax), Django Bates (piano, tenor 
horn), Mick Hutton (bass), Martin 
France (drums). 


FIRST HOUSE/Erendira 
ECM1307 (LP) 8275212 (CD) 
First House’s first album for ECM of 
which Jazz Journal wrote:- “ 'Erendira' 
is a set that bears repeated listenings, 
an album of rare beauty”. 
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quiet insistence, never quite letting go, eschewing all bluster. 
His solo on “Mellow Tone” appears to subordinate the music 
to his will, subdues the surrounding music: if he plays with 
restraint, he doesn’t have a very light touch, more the 
every-note-counts elegance of the classical pianist. 

“I was just trying to swing, you know,” he says. “To play 

with as much passion and fire and intensity as possible. But 
there isn't one generic way of doing it.” 

One can almost feel this point coming up. The concept 
of soul, the subjugation of Black intellectuality, the cause 
celebre of dozens of articles and reviews directed around the 
Marsalis clan. It’s difficult to steer Roberts away from the 
issue. He has a soft, gentle Southern voice and chooses words 
with a lecturer’s precision. For his boss, he has nothing but 

“Wynton’s direction is very clear and well thought-out. He 
entering a very fascinating stage of development. He has fresh 

each individual in the group work on their individuality. Since 
Miles and Coltrane, he’s certainly the most provocative jazz 

Why, then, does the music of this group excite such 
frequent animosity? Why does John Zorn refer to it as a 
“Museum”? Why did Lester Bowie {Wire 34/35) say, “Guys 
like Wynton — we call them 'Androids’ ”? One can understand 
Albert Ayler creating a disturbance. But this urbane, sophisti¬ 
cated, melodic music? 

Let's give the audience a break here. Marsalis and Roberts 
are superbly accomplished technicians who've chosen to per¬ 
form particularly demanding and rigorous music. It really has 
very little connection with the Miles Davis music of the 60s; as 
Roberts points out, it’s derived more from the meatiest music 
of Duke Ellington. With all the technique at their disposal, 
though, all the punctilious learning of jazz’s more recent 
history, it will inevitably strike many audiences as severe stuff. 
The cargo of knowledge which such players carry may seem 
light to them, but to many who are struggling to find a jazz 
listener’s footing - and chat may still include plenty of writers, 
too — it can be a terrific demand. While some of this 
generation diversify into funk or midstream jobs — think of 
Smitty Smith with Art Farmer or the M-Base crowd, Kirkland 
trying out with Sting, Cassandra Wilson gliding through trad 
and ultra-modern spheres - the singular focus of the Marsalis 
clan is unremittingly intense. Spinning some of this out with 
Roberts leaves him not terribly impressed, perhaps. 

“It could be true of any refined art. Beethoven, there's a lot 

requirement on the people who check it out. It can be as 
entertaining as the level of scholarship that goes into studying 
and checking it out, from either the musical performance 


perspective or the refined listener perspective. But again I 
think that the range of music that Wynton deals with is very 
broad. When I hear things that say it lacks emotion or passion 
... the first thing I have to ask the people who say this is, are 
you familiar with the documentation? No one ever talks 
seriously about the recorded legacy of Wynton Marsalis. And 
this is still early in his career.” 

Like Roberts himself. There must be things he wants to do 
outside the confines of the Marsalis group, even if he did have 
the leader play on his own session. 

“In a nutshell, the concept of what I want to deal with I’m 
starting to deal with here. I can play solo or trio if I want to. 
But on a smaller scale I still have the same possibilities playing 
with him. If I couldn’t, I wouldn’t be doing it. The main 
difference is that you have to make all the decisions for the 
direction of the group when you’re the leader, and that is a 
huge difference.” 


Marc;i;s Roberts is blind. If it has affected his 
music in any way — and it seems hard for a sighted person to 
imagine how it couldn’t have done - he won’t say how. 
Whatever hindrances such a handicap may bring to a musi¬ 
cian, he claims that for him they don't exist in musical terms. 

“No effect, really. Music is an exchange of aural ideas. It 
really has nothing to do with the visual. I had to learn braille 
music in order to learn the correct phrasing of European 
music, Bach and Beethoven and Scriabin, but that was just 
musical notation. I learned staff notation in case I wanted to 
dictate something. But it has no effect on me one way or the 
other as far as creativity is concerned. The only effect a 
handicap has on a person like me is if I want to get up and 
drive to the gig. Then we’ve got a problem.” 

If much of the above sounds like one of the Marsalises 
talking, that may be no more than a comment on how 
carefully Wynton chooses his confederates. Marcus comes on 
with that combination of pride and humility which this 
generation of players has made its own: a personal belief that 
they are performing and bringing forward the message of the 
real jazz, the music that must be studied and played, and the 
parallel creed that they are but humble vessels in the light of 
the work of the great masters of the past. Roberts has no time 
for the idea of suffering to deliver a more profound art: “You’ve 
got people on the street using crack and they ain’t thinking 
about playing nothing soulful. They probably aren’t thinking 

it this diplomatic, stu- 


With Wynton Marsalis: J Mood (CBS) 

Live At Blues Alley (CBS) 
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There’s diffidence and there’s diffidence. It 
has taken Kenny Wheeler 40 years to edge painfully from one 
to the other. Back in 1973 fellow-trumpeter Ian Carr noted 
Wheeler’s reputation as “an extremely shy person, undermined 
by self-doubt’’ to such a degree that, while first working with 
John Dankworth’s big band in the 50s, he had supposedly 


used to send someone to deputise for him — though he needed 


Now, in late 1989, I sit in the kitchen of his small, cosy 
terraced house in Leytonstone and wonder, is that the wind I 
can hear or are his teeth chattering.'' How is the famous 
nervousness these days? 

“It’s got a lot better,’’ he avers softly. "I think the last . . . 
say, five, six years I’ve started to relax a little bit, to feel a bit 
more secure on the instrument. But I still freeze up now and 
again. It used to be a horror to me almost every time I played.’’ 

And the self-doubt? (This, remember, is the man who once 
remarked “I don’t have any solos of my own that I like 
completely, only those that are not as bad as others’’.) Is there 

“Oh, the compositions. I'm often happy with them. I never 
listen to my solos, not often — I still cringe a little bit. It’s not 
that I dislike them . . . well, some I dislike, but generally it’s 

compositions are a different thing. I guess people don't really 
think of me as a composer, but to me it’s just as important as 
the trumpet-playing.” 

This hint of self-assurance is put into perspective when 
Wheeler explains why he likes his compositions. How do you 
approach writing? I’d asked. What sparks the initial idea? 

“Hmm ... I don’t know . . . I’m not one of those people 
who walks along the street and the tunes just come to them. I 
wish they did.” He gives a rueful grin. “It involves spending 
endless hours at the piano. It’s almost like shedding junk from 


your head and then, maybe, if you're lucky, something will 
happen. But you can't force it — it just comes when it’s ready, 
if at all. 

“I guess it comes from getting into this almost . . . what’s 
the word? . . . trame-WV^ state. It’s like you’re tapping into 
something that’s going by — you just happen at that second to 
tap into it and get a tune out of it . . . whatever it is. That’s 
why I like my compositions,” he confides with a chuckle; “I 
don’t feel they’re mine at all. It’s as if they’ve been given to 
me, so I don't feel bad about liking them.” 


It’s a nice irony that one of the world’s finest trumpeters 
should be so chronically hopeless at blowing his own trumpet. 
Even his current Contemporary Music Network big-band 
tour, in celebration of his 60th birthday, was not his own idea 
but was suggested to him by Jazz North West/Ah Um 
impresario Nick Purnell, a longtime Wheeler admirer. 

It’s extraordinary, given his history, that this is Kenny 
Wheeler’s first UK big-band tour as leader. He was born on 14 
January 1930 in Toronto, began playing cornet when 12 and 
moved to London in 1952. (“I sort of had wanderlust,” he 
explains. “I wanted to go somewhere exotic like Cuba or South 
America but I didn’t quite have the nerve, so . . .”) So he 
found himself in London, delivering the Xmas mail as a 
temporary postman, before securing work as fourth trumpet in 
the Roy Fox big-band. For the next dozen or so years, he was a 
regular on the big-band circuit, his open-minded approach to 
music catching the attention of such diverse leaders as Carl 
Barriteau, Alexis Korner, John Dankworth, even Tubby 
Hayes - though Wheeler hastens to add that he wasn’t much 
of a bebopper. 

“I wasn’t really good enough, at least not at bebop. And 
somehow I always had the feeling that although bebop is my 
roots and what I always listened to, I wanted to find some 
slightly kind of other way for myself.” 






kind of other - at last began to open up for Wheeler. For one, 
he spent several months studying composition with Richard 
Rodney Bennett; for two, someone played him a Booker Little 

sigh of relief when I heard him because I r^lised there was 


But the third and perhaps most influential “other way” he 
ing free music scene. He played in the Spontaneous Music 

Evan Parker; recorded with Tony Oxley on the drummer’s 
pioneering The Baptised Traveller and Tour Compositions For 
Sextet LPs; and, on Parker's recommendation, was asked to join 

When I remark that presumably the attrac^n of free music 
was that it offered the other way he was seeking, Wheeler 
demurs, claiming that he played free music primarily because 
the free players were the only group who asked him to play 
with them. 

"I don’t really know what the attraction was," he adds. "I 
must admit that the first few times I heard it, I really didn’t 
like it. I went to the Little Theatre a couple of times, just 
listening, and I didn’t like it. But then John Stevens, I think, 
asked me to sit in, so I did and it was . . . almost therapeutic to 
me, the playing. I couldn't say whether it was good or bad, I 

Though Wheeler was concurrently involved in numerous 
ocher projects - small groups with Tony Coe and Alan 
Skidmore, the Joe Harriott/John Meyer Indo-Jazz Fusions, 
various big bands led by Mike Gibbs, Chris McGregor, John 
Surman, Mike Westbrook - free music remained a major focus 
of his activity for several years, and its influence on him can be 
gauged in the differences between his first two LPs, both big 
band records: mndrnill Titter* (1968, Fontana) and Song For 
Someone am. Incus). 

“I guess Windmill Tilter is a bit more ... 1 don’t know 
what the word is ... a bit more tight^ maybe," Wheele'r 
frowns thoughtfully. “In later years I liked a looser atmos¬ 
phere, a slightly freer thing.” This change he attributes to the 
impact of such free players as John Stevens, Derek Bailey, 
Evan Parker. “I don’t know what would have happened if I 

meet them and I’m glad of the influence they had on me.” He 
allows himself a wry smile. “What happened was I became one 
of those people who was coo far in for some and coo far out for 
others." 

A typically self-deprecatory joke, perhaps, but it does point 
to Wheeler’s unique location on the spectrum of modern 
trumpeters. Though he rarely plays free music now (“somehow 
the people I liked to play free music with seemed to get fewer 

comfortably within the confines of the post-bop mainstream. 


And intriguingly, though he cites Booker Little and Mongezi 
Feza as influences in freeing up his trumpet style, he traces his 
initial discontent with his own bebop chops to listening to 
saxophonists. “I’m surprised there aren’t more trumpeters who 
play like saxophonists,” he remarks. 

By which he means what, exactly? 

“I suppose the players I like most are people like Sonny 

again, this thing of not always playing da-da^ da-da^ da-da, 
da-da - they’re all over the place, which I love. But nobody 

there’s not too many trumpeters who get away from that. But 
that’s what I’m trying to do, to play that loose thing." 

When i ask Kenny Wheeler if he’d been aware of 
head. 

“No, I never really thought about it. I suppose I did when I 
played with Anthony Braxton - I realised that was something 
new because of the controversy it caused in the press. But, for 
me, I was just trying to play his music as best as I could.” 

Wheeler first met Braxton in the early 70s and later became 
a regular member of his quartet when the saxophonist signed 
with Arista. It’s an association he looks back on with fond 

"It was the best period of my life, really,” he murmurs. “I 
love that period from ’74 to, say, ’76. I was really sorry when 
that quartet finished. I’d sure like to play with Anthony again 

Why was it the best period of your life? 

rd always wanted to do that - be involved in a group chat was 
working and growing and all chat. And to play with musicians 
of chat calibre! I think Anthony is a great player, Dave 
Holland too - well. I'd played with Dave before, of course, so I 
knew him. I also liked playing somebody’s music who really 
knew what they wanted; Anthony’s music was very difficult, 

for ECM at this time, I was writing all these tunes. It was a 
great period." 

Wheeler’s series of small-group ECM albums - Gnu High 
(1975), Deer Wan (1977), Around6 (1979), Double, Double You 
(1983) - firmly established him as a world-class trumpeter and 
composer; four LPs of gloriously impeccable playing and 
finely-crafted tunes, often bucolic and/or romantic in mood. 
His own preference is for Deer Wan (“to me, it’s the most 

Gnu High the best”, a choice with which I’d concur, chiefly for 
its feeling of intimacy, its assured sense of space and its 
typically relaxed Wheelerian pastoralism. But Around 6 also 
fascinates; the most experimental of the records in terms of 
both a line-up chat includes Evan Parker, trombone and 
vibraharp and song structures that range from the dramatic 




changes of the 12-minute “Follow Down” to the charming 
three-minute "Solo One” that remains Wheeler’s only com¬ 
pletely solo recording. 

Listening to these LPs again, I wonder if his diffidence 
doesn’t emerge (as it were) in the way each record seems to be 
coloured by the character of his front-line partners - Keith 
Jarrett on the rhapsodic Gnu High, Jan Garbarck on the 
reflective Deer Wan, Evan Parker on the freer Around 6, 
Michael Brecker on the shiny-smart Double, Double You. Or is 
it simply that Wheeler the composer doesn’t really have a 
conception? Certainly his interest in composition has rarely 
extended into structural experimentation. 


“I was heading that way a bit on Song For Someone, I 
suppose,” he shrugs. “But I’m just such a sucker for soppy 
romantic melody that I came back to those kinds of tunes. I try 
not to get too sweet or sentimental, but I’m always trying to 
write a beautiful tune, jazz standard-type tunes.” 

So is the relationship between improvisation and composi¬ 
tion in his work the usual bebop thing of playing over the 


changes? 

“Yeah, I’ve been accused of using too many chord changes,” 
he laughs. "I’m very much into harmony, melody . . . I let the 
rhythm take care of itself.” 

Does he think his writing has changed very much over the 

"I guess it’s become simpler,” he suggests. “Recently I was 
listening to Radio 3 a lot, I was trying to step over this line 
. . . not exactly into classical music, because that doesn’t feel 
right to me; but, anyway, I couldn’t do it. The line seems to 
be coming farther back. My harmonic world has become 
smaller and smaller. I don’t mean I’m using major chords all 

line'll come so far back I’ll go completely free again.” 


There’s little evidence of this trait either on 
Wheeler’s most recent LP, the lovely Flutter By, Butterfly 
(1987, Soul Note), where his melodic gift and harmonic 
invention soar to new highs; or on his current big-band tour, 
which features some of Wheeler’s most thoroughly composed 

“I’ve become fed up with the notion that the band plays a 
couple of choruses, then everybody sits there while someone 
solos for ten choruses,” he admits. “I’m more into the writing 
now, into balancing it . . . When you hear Ellington, the 
band seems to be playing all of the time. I’d like to go towards 
that, to have solos integrated into the composition.” 

The big-band (which ECM plan to record) comprises many 
of Wheeler’s oldest associates - several even played with him 
on Windmill Filter and Song For Someone - and the line-up also 
reflects his preferred practice of bringing together players from 
different areas of jazz. It is, in fact, largely his regular band - 
except regular here means annual. 

“I had a big-band once a year with the BBC,” he explains. 
“We’ve done one broadcast a year for about 20 years, but I 
never could get any live gigs with the band. I think we did 


three live gigs in those 20 years.” 

Current tour aside, the lack of a regular working band (big 
or small) has meant only limited opportunities for Kenny 
Wheeler to hear his compositions played (and fewer chances 
still to experiment); but just as galling has been the scarcity of 
any kind of work in England in recent years. Though he has 
plenty of occasional work abroad and has also been a regular 
member of several groups - the trio Azimuth (with John 
Taylor and Norma Winstone), the Globe Unity Orchestra, the 
United Jazz + Rock Ensemble and (until last year) the Dave 
Holland Quintet - UK concerts have been few and far 
between; a fact which, he admits, he has viewed with some 
bitterness in the past. 

“Yeah. It was, you know . . . not earning any money in 
your own country. When you’ve seen so many hotel rooms, 
you get a bit fed up. I guess I thought that by this time in life 
I’d be in a position to pick and choose a bit, maybe stay home 
and write more. But it’s not like that, you gotta keep working 
all the time and . . . all that travelling gets you down after a 
while. Ten days or two weeks I can just about take, but over 
that it gets hard.” 

How long are you away from home each year? 

“Oh, probably four, five months at least.” 

Reaching the age of 60 may be a cause for celebration, but it 
seems it brings its anxieties too, especially in the jazz life. 
Especially when you’re a trumpeter. 

“I hope my teeth hold out for another ten years,” Wheeler 
remarks. “That’s the main worry for a trumpet player. When 
your teeth go, you’re most likely finished. A lot of players get 
false teeth, but it doesn’t always work so good.” 

What will you do if your teeth do go? I ask (the journalist as 

“God knows, I don’t,” he sighs. “I’d love to sit at home and 
write. I’ve always wanted to do that, but who’s gonna hire me? 
I can play the piano a bit — maybe if I practise hard for six 
months I could get my chops up and find a job in a pub 
somewhere.” He laughs at the thought, keen to dispel the 
momentary gloom. "It might all sound a little bit miserable; I 
don’t mean to sound like that. I’m really quite happy in my 
musical life. All the stuff I do is good now." 

Some of us would say it always has been. Do you still 
practise regularly? I ask. Three hours a day, he says: you have 
to — two hours just to keep level, the third hour to try and 
improve. 

“Oh, it’s a terrible job on the trumpet, keeping your lip in,” 
he pulls a face, half-jokingly. “I think it’s the worst of all 
instruments. Even the trombone is easier, because it’s a bigger 
area . . .,” he mimics blowing, ". . . but the trumpet’s tiny! 
You have to love it.” 

Long may he love it and blow it. Happy returns to Kenny 
Wheeler, a gnu high in jazz trumpet players. • 

* Nick Purnell hopes to reissue Windmill Filter on his Ah Um 
label, but is having trouble tracing the original master tapes. 
If anyone can help, please call him on 051 708 8771. 
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Higgins made the pilgrimage to Mecca last summer, and 
his experience there deepened his devotion , which he de- 
scrib»es as “one of the most fulfilling things that can happen to 
the human spirit; I wouldn’t give it up for anything in the 


Higgins’s technical mastery is unarguable, 
his knowledge of the instrument surpassed only by his respect 
for it. He plays the guitar “to keep colours in my mind. I 
picked the guitar because it’s small and you can carry it around 
with you, and also, it’s in tune. I’m trying to train myself so I 
can tune the guitar up naturally, without hitting the notes.’’ 
He is doing this to enhance his already prodigious skills, “so 
that when something happens in the music, I instinctively go 
somewhere with sound by understanding the harmonic struc¬ 
ture. See, if you’re playing the drums, you have to find some 
stuff . . . that fits everything. The whole thing about the 
conception of any music that you hear is the rhythm that the 
drummer plays. If he plays a rock rhythm, it’s gonna be a rock 
song; if he plays a Latin rhythm, it’s gonna be a Latin song; he 
sets that mode. The drums are the navigator.’’ 

The navigator’s role is one Higgins approaches with humil¬ 
ity. "If somebody writes a song, and it’s the first time they’ve 
heard if played, then you have the privilege to make it real. Like 
a mother has a child, I mean that’s heavy.” 


While discoursing on the multitude of considerations the 
drummer makes - the presence of amplifiers, the use of 
different riffs, when to breathe, when not to play, when to 
play - Higgins piques the listener’s interest to a point of no 
return. But with the facility of a seasoned pilot, he steers the 
craft back on course, albeit nOt back to earth, "ril tell you 
what,’’ he smiled at one point during the discussion, “I can 
simplify this. When you hear any amount of people doing 
anything together, it’s not them doing it. They’re being 
played instead of playing. Now if you grasp what I’m saying, 
then you have to look and see where the music is coming from. 
Because you can ask anybody who plays music, while they’re 
playing, what are they thinking about? And when they’re 
playing their best stuff, and they’re playing in unity, they’re 
sitting there. The spirit of the music, when it comes out, is not 
coming from you, it’s going through you.” 

Later that evening, Higgins was on the bandstand with the 
Timeless All Stars, radiating the almost beatific joy that has 
merited him the nickname “Smilin’ Billy”. He plays as if the 
drums are revealing themselves to him for the first time, a 
disposition all the more miraculous because he exhibits it each 
time he’s at the drum kit. After the set ended, Higgins paused 
on his way to the dressing room, looked over, and tapped his 
chest as if in oblation. Then he stopped by to ask his questions: 
"Alright, alright, alright?” • 


pan-cultural aesthetic to the famous I960 Tokyo Expo, to 
which leading Eastern post-war composer Toru Takemitsu 
invited leading Western post-war composer Karlheinz Stock¬ 
hausen; other early moments from the history of the impulse to 
global interchange predate it, but this was really the moment 
when both sides were trading from equal strength. A point of 


of tradition behind it, and European sensibility, ditto, began 
mutual explorations. 

Ono, for all his confidence, doesn’t dare suggest he’s a 
composer in Takemitsu’s league quite yet. He isn’t concerned 
with music-theoretic programmes of any kind — the spectre of 
rigorous 12-tonism serves only to remind him of his lack of 
seriousness. As with anyone born into the age of Pop, he can 
acknowledge this lack without being concerned by it. He 
builds his sound by gathering characters: “Casting is more 
important to me than arrangements - if you’ve got a good cast, 
the music is there.” 

His earlier records were dismissed (to his disgust) as generic 
New Age. They were quiet, but extra jolts of eccentricity and 
surges of soft intensity pushed them out into the stranger, 
more miasmatic realms of the global fusion stream. Comme Des 
Garqons was commissioned by the fashion house of the same 
name, for their 1987 show. Music for catwalks, effectively. 
People liked it and he decided to put it out on record. Its 


eclecticism and its amiably dippy avant garde touches make it 
impossible to categorise. So off it goes again, into the New 
Age bins. 

We talk for a while about the old days, when you could 
browse through a record shop in half an hour for music out of 
the ordinary, the strange, the alarming, the subterranean or 
the profound. Now it takes three or four hours to hunt 
through and still be surprised. It’s hard work. And more 
buyers than ever go home with things that are soothingly 
ftmiliar. Ono’s work isn’t going to shock anyone out of that 
habit, even if Zorn is his favoured collaborator. All the same, 
it represents something important, something beyond the 
mundane. It’s simply a matter of listening. 

“I PRODUCED a record for a Japanese band from 
Osaka. Their manager took the just-mixed cassette to the 
A&R people of [a giant Japanese leisure corporation]. You want 
to hear? He tried to play it. But there were so many video and 
CD players that he couldn’t find where to put his cassette. The 
A&R manager said he’d go and find out how to play a cassette. 
And he did. And he discovered that one of the speakers was 
broken. In the A&R department! This is no joke. This is a 
serious story about big Japanese record companies. I can’t 
believe their A&R men pay much attention to music any 
























It s True, Jack Daniels Whiskey 
Is No Better Today Than 

When Jack Daniel Created It. 

In 1866, Jack Daniel created the world’s first 
Tennessee sippin’ whiskey. 

Then, for over 120 years, nobody did anything to 
improve it. Today’s Jack Daniel’s has the same rare taste 
as when Mr. Jack first made it. Which means it’s 
still mellowed drop by drop. That’s the way you’ve 
always liked it. So, we promise, we’re still not planning 
any improvements. 
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